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“ They dined off a twopenny loaf and a pennyworth of milk.”—p. 22 
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morning of the 24th of December looked 
upon; many a sad. sight, and lit up many 
@ forlorn chamber, as it widened into day over 


the great world of London. 
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more melancholy sight than poor Charlie Wen- 

moth, sitting by the bed of his sick and famish- 

ing parents; and it brought returning day to 

no more bare and miserable room than . tho 
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wretched attic in which they dwelt. It was low, 
dark, and unhealthy; the freezing draughts cut to 
the bone, and the rain dripped through the rot- 
ting roof in so many places, that it must have been 
difficult to select a dry corner for the bed—if bed 
it might be called, for it was but a heap of rags 
and shavings covered by a tattered quilt. 

The Wenmoths had once had a small shop, but 
the husband haying, in an evil moment, con- 
sented to become security for a man who pretended 
to be his friend, but who disappeared as soon as he 
had got the money, their little business was seized, 
and they were turned penniless into the world, 
when Charlie was barely eight years old. 

Poor Wenmoth himself worked very hard to 
retrieve his shattered fortunes; but once down the 
hill, it was not easy to rise again. He toiled un- 
ceasingly, whenever he could obtain employment ; 
but he had not beem accustomed to exposure in all 
weathers, and a severe attack of rheumatic fever 
setting in one day, after he had been out for several 
hours in heavy rain, made him a cripple for life. 
His wife, worn out with anxiety and insufficient 
food, was not equal to the task of nursing him, and 
was before long prostrated completely. 

It had been a desperate struggle to keep the wolf 
from the door at the best of times; but now that 
metaphorical monster had made his way into the 
desolate garret, and sat by the miserable pallet. 
They might have fancied they heard his quick 
breath, or saw the gleam of his cruel eyes; for 
they were no longer striving to keep him at the 
door—his fangs were at their throats. 

Poor Charlie, now ten years old, fought the 
grim beast like a little hero. He slaved away 
from early dawn till late into the night, earning a 
miserable pittance and fatigue so excessive, that 
it made his sleep on the hard boards, with an 
armful of straw for a pillow, positively delicious. 
But, unfortunately, while he was toiling thus hard 
to procure food for his father and mother, he was 
able to save nothing for clothes; and as his clothes 
grew shabbier and more ragged, employment fell 
off in thesameratio. He found himself, in spite of 
every effort, sinking to the level of the shoeless, 
tattered Arabs who hang about the markets for 
scraps of garbage, and to whom nobody thinks of 
giving decent employment. His mother stitched 
and patched to the best of her ability; but it was 
useless to try and conceal the fact that, shred by 
shred, his respectability was dropping away. 

Unconsciously, in his very efforts to keep his 
head above the very low-water level of the street 
Arabs, Charlie picked up one or two habits that 
made his resemblance to them more near. I need 
only instance one. Every one must have remarked 
the odd, bird-like way in which the gamin shuffles 
along, close to the edge of the pavement, with one 
eye constantly on the gutter, to mark any scrap of 











offal that can by any stretch of imagination be con- 
verted into food; the other eye is usually kept on 
the world at large, and the policeman in particular, 
between whom and the gamin there is a natural 
warfare. Now Charlie, keeping in mind the 
necessity of repairs, acquired a slouching way of 
walking about—not unmindful of passers-by who 
might give him a job, but also intent on picking up 
scraps of cloth, or leather, or other odds and ends 
that might be turned to account. He had over 
and over again contrived to mend his shoes with a 
few brads, picked from among the sweepings of a 
cobbler’s stall, and stray pieces of leather or card. 

From carrying out parcels for tradesmen, and 
running on errands for gentlefolks, Charlie found 
himself fast sinking to the holding of horses and 
the opening of cab-doors; he found himself even 
contemplating the notion of sweeping a crossing, 
Little more than’a stone’s throw from the unwhole- 
some court in which he lived, there was a lad who 
swept a crossing in a frequented thoroughfare. 
He had seen that lad with a handful of halfpence 
sometimes—had even seen him with sixpences and 
shillings—in fact, knew that he was so far a 
capitalist that he could employ a boy to sweep the 
crossing for him sometimes while he went to enjoy 
his breakfast—a pennyworth of pease-pudding. 

As poor Charlie rose from his hard. bed, on the 
24th of December, and began to think what he could 
do to earn a little money, the crossing-sweeper’s 
good fortune occurred to him, and, at the thought 
of the pease-pudding, the tears came into his eyes. 
It was not because Charlie was greedy, but because 
he called to mind that that day twelvemonth— 
poor though they were then—he had been able to 
make enough to buy a slice of plum-pudding and a 
plate of meat at an eating-house for their Christmas 
dinner. Heremembered that his father and mother 
had always struggled to keep Christmas in a humble 
way, and it grieved him to think that they might 
perhaps have nothing but bread and water this 
year, for that had been their fare for many a 
month. 

He set out, however, with a brave heart and a 
bold face. It was a pleasant enough morning for 
the time of the year, considering that it was a wet 
Christmas instead of a snowy one. There was @ 
clear blue sky with little appearance of rain, though 
it was very dirty underfoot, for there had been some 
very heavy showers in the night. 

Charlie started forth early because he meant to 
got the sweeping of the crossing I have mentioned, 
as a beginning. He was there some time before 
the regular proprietor arrived. 

‘* Well, young ’un, what are you arter here ?— 
this here’s my pitch, so hook it.” 

‘*T know it,” said Charlie, ‘but I’ve seen you 
pay chaps to sweep it, and as I was passing, I 
thought I’d call and see if you wanted it done.” 
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The other boy had had his wits preternaturally 
sharpened by having to fight for a living early, so 
he saw through Charlie’s affected indifference, and 
pretended to be very industrious on that particular 


morning. ‘‘ He was going to sweep it himself,” he 
said; but Charlie was so earnest that, at last, he | 


consented to pay him a penny for doing it. 
«¢ And, look here, young ’un,—mind you clean it 


up fine, ’cos the rain havin’ washed the payin’, | 


Yay 2? 


parties is awful partickler about crossin’s. 


Charlie worked away with a will, though it was | 
terribly dirty work, for the sweeper’s broom was | 


an artistically bad one, and scattered the mud over 
its wielder. And what was worse, Charlie felt the | 
slush and water oozing in coldly through the sole of | 
his left boot, which was only ‘pasteboard. When | 


-he had done, he took his penny, and was about to | 


set out on his road, when it occurred to him to ask | 
the sweeper if he was inclined to let his crossing, 
and if so, at what rent, 

“Oh, you’re a nice *an,—you can’t afford to take | 
it, so just you start, and p’raps I’ll give you the | 
sweepin’ again to-morrow, if you’re good.” 

But as Charlie was walking off rather despond- | 
ingly, the lad, after a glance at the sky, said, | 


“Here, you aint a bad sort, so, if you’re this way | 
in the arternoon, I’ll p’raps let you have a hour | 


reasonable.” 

Away went Charlie, somewhat inspirited by this | 
news, and worked very cheerfully. He opened I 
don’t know how many cab-doors, but did not find | 
it a very remunerative occupation, for he only got 
about twopence by that all day. He gota three- 
penny-bit for holding a horse, and a penny for fetch- 
ing acab. He also earned a penny by carrying a 
parcel for a lady, from a shop to the end of the | 
street, where she was going to take the omnibus. 

It was now about two o’clock, so he took his | 
eightpence homeward. On his way he bought a | 


slab of pease-pudding for twopence, and, wrapping | 


it up in a leaf, carried it home for his parents. 
As he went over the crossing, the sweeper stopped 
him, 

“Where are you a-takin’ of that, young greedy, 
without a-offerin’ a gent a piece?” 

Charlie explained that it was for his father and 
mother for dinner. 

“Oh, cut that! You’d better give itme. Ah, 
how about wantin’ of the crossin’ for a bit? What 
have yer got to give ?”—Charlie told him. ‘* Well 
lookee here: mine’s fourpence a hour, as a par- 
tickler favour, mind, and not a happorth less, and 
it would be robbery to let yer have it for less nor 
two, because you don’t turn in your profits under a 
couple. But, you see, you aint got the money, 
unless, as a great kindness, I takes that pudden in 
for tuppenee, which is more’n it’s worth, considerin’ 
you’ve been carryin’ of it, and, no doubt, pickin’.” 
These seemed hard terms to poor Charlie, for, of 





_ course, he had counted on his hiring of the crossing 
for a little extra profit. He knew that between four 
and five there were crowds of people passing over it 
on their return from the City, and he hoped to be 
able to earn enough to get a decent bit of Christmas 
| dinner; so he consented to take the crossing from 
three to five for his sixpence and the pudding. 
At three the regular sweeper handed him the 
broom, and retired to enjoy his pease-pudding. For 
| the first quarter of an hour.several people crossed, 
but none of them gave Charlie a copper; perhaps 
because, being new at the work, he did no more 
than stand, broom in hand, and touch his cap. At 
the end of that time he got threepence quite un- 
expectedly. His crossing was swept over a street 
coming into the busy thoroughfare, but he hap- 
pened to see a lady, and a pretty little girl with 
long flaxen hair, waiting to cross the main road, 
| so he gallantly escorted them over, from sheer polite- 
| ness, ‘and without any expectation of pay. Indeed, 
| he was half way back again, when the lady recalled 
him, and gave him a threepenny-bit. Charlie had 
| been too intent upon the little lady’s face to think 
| of anything else; she looked so like the pictures 
| he had seen in the shop-windows of angels—such 
angels as had appeared to the shepherds in the 
fields, ever so many years ago. 
| As Charlie returned to his post, he saw upon the 
pavement, which had dried since the morning, 
| several large spots of rain. Faster they came; and 
faster, till the white stones grew dark,and the gutters 
hissed and gurgled, and the streets were filled with 
cabs. People did not loiter over the crossing now; 
there was too much traffic in the streets for that, 
and Hansoms and four-wheeled cabs were driving 
about fast. Steadily the rain poured down without 
| ceasing. Charlie was wet to the skin, but he stuck 
to his post; he could not quit it, in fact, for he 
| had no means of leaving the broom in safety, and 
never dreamt of losing that. At five o’clock the 
regular sweeper came. 

“ Hullo, green’un! Oh, my! weren’t you a stupid 
to take the pitch, with the rain just comin’ on.” 

‘¢T didn’t know it was coming on,” said Charlie: 
‘did you ?” 

‘¢ In course, or you wouldn’t have got a pitch, as 
is a clear shilling a hour at the wust of times, for 
sixpence and a bit of pudden. Here, give us the 
broom, and cut. You’re a precious green ’un, you 
are. Mind you aint-took in again between here 
and home.” 

Charlie went away very crestfallen, but not 
beaten yet. He tried to get something for hailing 
cabs, but the big boys hustled him, and drove him . 


' away ; he hung about the streets till late at night, 
in the hope of finding some odd job to do, but all 
in vain. At last a policeman, who had seen him 
loitering in the same place for some time, grew 





suspicious, 
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‘*You’re up to no good, young chap. Move on, 
or I’ll lock you up,” said 999 A. 

That was enough for Charlie. The idea of being 
taken to the station-house on Christmas Eve, for 
the first time in his life, was too terrible. He ran 
home as fast as his legs could carry him. "When he 
reached the crossing, he found the sweeper gone ; 
and as he picked his way over, put his foot into a 
puddle. The rush of water reminded him that, after 
his day's work, his shoes would need repairing; 
so he looked about him for any scraps that might 
help. He hadn’t gone far before he found a wisp 
of paper; it would do to stuff into the hole, if) 
he could find nothing better, so he picked it up. 
Nothing better turned up, and he took it home. 
Imagine his surprise when, on reaching the garret, 
and unfolding it, he found it consisted of three bank 
notes—two for five pounds and one for twenty. 

At first it seemed as if wealth had come to him 
suddenly; but a moment’s reflection told him he 
was none the richer for it: it was not his money. 
And yet it seemed so hard to be starving in that 
chilly garret with all that money. It was a terrible 
struggle. He told his parents what he had found, 


and asked them if they thought it would be any 
harm to use a little of it for their present needs: 
it would, after all, only be anticipating the reward 
that was sure to be offered. But the Wenmoths 
were honest people, and had brought their child up 


to be honest, truthful, and industrious, and he 
knew what their answer would be, almost before he 
had asked them. 

His father told him to go to the police-station 
and report what he had found. So Charlie sallied 
out once more into the rain, went to the station, 
and told the inspector on duty. 

He had not left the station long before a gentle- 
man came in to report his loss of thirty pounds in 
notes, two fives and a twenty. He was a wealthy 
banker,’ who lived not very far from Charlie’s court : 
for, as you know, the most wretched rookeries often 
exist close to fashionable streets. The inspector 
told Mr. Milleworth that his notes were found, and 
gave him Charlie’s address. The banker was going 
to spend Christmas Eve at his brother’s, and as he 
was satisfied that the money was found, he did not 
trouble himself to go and fetch it. 

‘**T’ll go the day after to-morrow—that’ll be time 
enough ; and I'll give the poor lad something for 
his honesty.” 

Il. 

Christmas Day was no day of feasting for the 
Wenmoths. With the thirty pounds in their 
possession, they dined off a twopenny loaf and a 
pennyworth of milk: but they had the satisfaction 
of knowing that their consciences were clear, and 
they thanked God for his mercy, and ate their crust 
contentedly. 





Ah, what a merry time we consider Christmas! 


And how little we think that to many poor people it 
is but a day of hunger and cold—an enforced holi- 
day when they may not work to earn a crust, and 
are ashamed to seek God’s house, because they 
are ragged and dirty ! 

What a dreary, long day it seemed to Charlie, 
crouched by the low, dim window, watching the 
slanting rain, and listening to the endless patter on 
the roof. At last, when the night closed in, and 
Charlie crept to his straw pillow, the poor mother 
repeated the Christmas anthem that she had listened 
to so gladly in the old times in the parish church; 
and she and her husband went to sleep prayer- 
fully and gratefully, for their boy had been tried, 
and had come unharmed from the ordeal. They 
thanked God silently, with tears in their eyes, that 
they had brought up their child in the way that he 
should go, and that he had not departed from it. 


II. 

The morning after Christmas Day, as Charlie 
was trying to patch up his shoes, in order to go 
out and strive and earn something to buy food, 
there came a tap at the door, and a gentleman 
entered, on Charlie’s saying, ‘‘ Come in.” 

It was Mr. Milleworth, the banker, who had 
called on his way to business. When he saw the 
wretchedness of the room, he started. He half 
fancied he was mistaken, but a few words from 
Otigrlio reassured him. But he could scarcely 
believe his eyes, when the boy handed him the 
notes. He questioned the lad, and soon grew 
deeply interested in his story. 

‘*A crust of bread and a cup of milk for a Christ- 
mas dinner!” said he, when, on his asking what 
they had had to eat yesterday, Charlie told him the 
humble fare they had been able to purchase. “A 
crust of bread and a cup of milk! Why didn’tI 
come here on Christmas Eve? It would not have 
taken me five minutes; and yet I put it off till now. 
Here, my boy, here’s a sovereign; that’s not a 
reward for returning the notes,” he added, seeing 
Charlie hesitate, and look towards his mother; ‘‘it 
is some money I owe your parents. Go and get 
plenty of good things—the best of everything. 
Never mind the expense. I owe them a good deal 
more than that.” 

Why continue the story? The banker was so 
touched by their struggles and their honesty, that 
he reinstated the Wenmoths in business, as soon as 
Mrs. Wenmoth’s health was sufficiently restored 
by generous diet and the best attendance. Poor 
Wenmoth never quite recovered the use of his 
limbs, but he was able to hobble about the shop 
and look after the books. 

As for Charlie, Mr. Milleworth took him into the 
bank, where he rose from errand-boy to clerk, from 
clerk to confidential clerk, and from that to cashier. 
Now, I understand, he is about to be made a part- 
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ner. I also hear that he is likely to marry Miss 
Milleworth, for her father, who himself rose from 
a very humble position, is not opposed to the 
match. I may add that Miss Milleworth is very 
lovely, with long flaxen hair, and that she reminds 
Charlie—I beg his pardon, Mr. Charles Wenmoth 
—of the pictures he has seen in shop-windows of 
angels—such angels as had appeared to the shep- 
herds in the fields, ever so many years ago. 

Now this story is founded on fact. 

“What fact ?’—the fact that while we are making 





merry and feasting on Christmas Day, there are 
thousands of our poor brothers and sisters starving 
in cold garrets all over London. 

We cannot relieve all the distress in this 
great world, but don’t you think it would be a 
bright and holy imitation of the Divine Mercy if we 
made it a rule, each one of us, to make this season 
a season of comfort to some one among the many 
sufferers? If we did this, I think there would be 
more than ordinary truth in our talk about “a 
merry Christmas and a happy New Year.” 








CHRISTMAS. 


\,,HE annual return of Christmas 

YZ Day must be regarded by all por- 
tions of the community as some- 
thing more than merely the mark 
% of a certain portion of time having 
elapsed since last we twined the holly 
or held high festival beneath the 
mistletoe. Every Christmas season brings 
ps0 some thoughts and feelings peculiar to 
itself, in addition to the grand sublime truths of 
religion, which particularly claim our attention at 
this holy season. If Christmas falls in the very 
depth of natural winter, it is assuredly the very 
Midsummer of Christian kindness and loye. 
There is, perhaps, no season in the whole ‘year 
when men act so much from impulse, and so little 
from calculating views of expediency, as at Christ- 
mas. Man’s head rules him for the whole rest of 
the year, but at Christmas he allows his heart to 
teign for awhile supreme. It is, indeed, the time 
of high tide with the kindly affections of men, for 
now the big waves of charity roll up higher on the 
beach, and cover more units of humanity than is at 
other times their wont. Surely such a season— 
a time of such practical Christianity and of such 
earnest loye—must haye some very great lessons 
to teach us. Let us endeavour to note down a few 
of these, and so learn in what spirit it becomes us 
to keep our Christmas Day. 

I, Any benefit which we can confer on others 
should remind us of how great a benefit we have 
been partakers ourselves. There are too many 
people who fancy that the bestowal of gifts of more 
or less value upon dear friends and relatives, 
entitles them to contemplate with proper satisfac- 
tion the becoming manner in’ which they have 
celebrated the return of this season. Yet if we 
analyse the matter, we shall find that an intense 
selfishness has been the chief motive of their con- 
duct. We pass by, as mere travesties of Christmas 
gifts and kindnesses, those presents which are 
made in quarters from which presents in return 
are sure tocome. Though, indeed, how often have 
we heard it said, ‘‘I shan’t make So-and-so a 













present this Christmas, for he has never given me 
one.” What a wondrous contrast is that to the 
spirit of Him who gave us all, and to whom we 
have given nothing in return! But often, in 
families, presents are made by parents and others 
who cannot, and do not, expect any return. Still, 
even in such cases, we shall, upon closer examination, 
often find that the selfish feeling has been upper- 
most in the whole affair. The joyful smile of a 
loving child, or the rapturous kiss of some darling 
little one, are sweeter and more valuable returns to 
the parents than any interchange of gifts. Far be 
it from us, by any means, to check the out- 
pourings of such domestic love at this holy season ; 
but if this be the whole of the Christmas giving, 
how far does it fall short of the great example 
which is given by the fact this day celebrates! 
To give to those we love personally, is simply an 
act of natural affection, and not a deed of Chris- 
tian love. It was not thus that God on this day 
gave to us his Son. To those who hated him, and 
were rebels and aliens from his truth, he gave his 
Son—his only Son—the Son whom above all things 
he loved: and the only motive that influenced that 
Divine action was the desire to accomplish good. 
Let us then gather up these lessons from this con- 
sideration, that we should not show kindness to 
those alone, in pleasing whom we feel a certain 
personal gratification; and that the chief object to 
be kept before us, in the intelligent as well as 
bountiful bestowal of charity, is to do some good 
to our fellows. 

II. Christians should remind us that Christianity 
does not consist of a certain set of mere theological 
dogmas, but has for its essential characteristic and 
central point a real, living Christ. We do not 
commemorate at this period of the year the foun- 
dation of a new philosophical school, or the triumph 
of some peculiar set of opinions, or the discovery of 
some new system of morals. We commemorate 
the fact of Christ’s birth. This is the beginning of 
Christianity, viewed historically ; and the earnest, 
complete realisation of the birth and life of Jesus 
as a man, is, perhaps, the highest point to which 
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the Christian’s faith can culminate. 


in certain opinions or doctrines that can ever save | 


aman; but it is faith in a personal Christ, and 
love for a personal Jesus, that raises the believer | 
above the things of time, and makes him the in- | 
heritor of a glory that fadeth not away. This, 


It is not faith | tinually exercising ourselves in such pursuits and 


thoughts alone as tend to make us more sordid, 
more selfish, more desirous of things material, and 
, less anxious for things spiritual, tt Gy in respect to 
others and to smaiivend If so, let us learn, this 
, Christmas, in reviewing our past career, how we 


truth comes home to us with greater and more | have done badly through the past, and how we may 
convincing power at the timo of our Saviour’s | | do much better through the coming year. 


birth, than perhaps at the later periods of his life, 
when, amid the tragic woes of Calvary, we lose of this Christmas season may sugg 


These are a few thoughts which the recurrence 
est, and they 


" sight of the pale lips beneath the awful shadow of | are well calculated to solemnise, but not diminish, 


the thorny crown, as the sun holds back his light | its joys. 
After Jesus attained | season that suggests such thoughts to the Christian 


from so terrible a spectacle. 
his manhood in the flesh, his character became so 


Godlike that we seem scarce able to remember that | 


We may well ask, Is it possible that a 


| should be kept by those who bear that name 
only as a time of riotous and wanton festivity ? 


he was ‘‘in all points like as we are, yet without | It would be impossible, and unbecoming, to dog- 


sin ;” 


and so we travel back at this time to the | matise on the subject of Christmas festivities, or to 


cradle at Bethlehem, so that there we may be able | draw up a code of regulations clearly defining the 


to realise the actual humanity of Immazuel, while 
it is held within our reach by the necessary 
trammels of infancy. 

ITI. As Christmas leads us to look back in the 
life of our blessed Saviour, thus recalling to us 
how he lived, so ought it to suggest to ourselves 
some solemn thoughts concerning our past life. 
How have our good resolves that we made last 
Christmas been carried out? Since last we com- 
memorated his birth, have we increased in wisdom 
and fayour with God and man? The past twelve- 
month must have been to us either a great blessing 
or a great curse. As the sun’s course is ever 
tending towards the dawn or the darkness, so with 


the life of man. We cannot stand still, Every | 


twelvemonth we have either grown somewhat 
better or somewhat worse. Have we become more 
charitable .to our fellows; more kindly in dispo- 
sition; more earnest in Christian love; more intense 
in our zeal for all that is real, and good, and true ? 
or have we been, since last Christmastide, con- 





boundaries to which the pleasant enjoyment of the 
season should extend, but which they should not 
cross. It is said that no book of etiquette will 
teach a man manners, who has not in him a dis- 
position to be mannerly. And so no suggested 
limits of enjoyment will control the man who has 
not the desire to confine himself within them. One 
golden rule, however, may be kept in view, in all 
our amusements through all the year, but more 
especially at so sacred and solemn a season as the 
present: as of old, ‘‘ Jesus and his disciples were 
bidden to the feast,” so let us ever invite his 
presence now; let him be the honoured guest, 
and his name the honoured name at every Christ- 
mas board and festivity. And then, when the time 
comes round to take the holly down, and put by 
the remnants of bygone pleasure, we shall not look 
back upon our Christmas joys as pleasures which 
have mocked us for a time, but the memory of 
them shall be ever hallowed in our recollection by 
thoughts of Christian holiness and love. 
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eS IRISTMAS Music! welcome still 


* 






strains ; 

E’en from the buried years a thrill 

Of melody remains ; 

The echo of refrains 
Whose recollection even now 
Calls an old radiance to my brow, 
Long haunted by a ghostly race 
Of weird regrets, that ceaseless paco, 
With unrelenting, grim unrest, 
The empty chambers of my breast; 

Whose darkened solitude 

Thou bid’st its once dear tenants use 
Again, and therefore weaves my muse 
Her lay of gratitude. 


To earth’s tired travellers are thy | 


} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Christmas Chimes! in them how sweet 
The shapes that live, the thoughts that 
flow; 
The pulses of old loves that beat, 
And set the soul a-glow ; 
The moving to and fro 
Of spirit forms, with angel mien, 
Us and our meaner selves between ; 
The gentle waking of a past, 
Long into slumber cast ; 
And all the bright and God-sent throng 
Of soul-dreams breaking into song, 
For rapturous excess ; 
Because the dull heart’s common bounds 
Are all too narrow where such sounds 
Touch its deep tenderness. 
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Christmas Songs! we fain would tell 
Who gifted thee with magic power 
To bid a whole life’s memories dwell 
Within one little hour— 
One sweet, though short-lived flower 
Upon the weary track of Time ; 
One brightly golden glint of rays 
That lit the early happy days; 
One star, that from a purer clime, 
Softly to sorrow’s listening ear 
Speaks of the dawning near, 
Whispering, fondly, that again 
Over life’s sin-beclouded plain 
(No dim futurity, 
But certain hope), that light shall glow 
With which we heard ye long ago, 
In childhood’s purity. 





Christmas Hymns! the organ-notes 
That chariot them should peal sublime— 
On each reverberation floats 
More than mere words of time. 
Up let the anthem climb, 
Until it thunders at the gate 
Of Heaven, while we, his servants, wait 
His coming. Hush! Move not the air: 
Is not his Presence there ? 
It is—it is! Bend low your heads, 
While He upon his children sheds 
His Son’s fraternity. 
Then let the old cathedral pile 
Shake with hosannahs that shall rise 
High above yon star-towered skies, 
And tread the vast, unmeasured aisle 
Of God’s eternity. 
A. W. Burrer. 








CHRISTMAS IN 


Mh are very much accustomed to 
hear the age in which we live com- 
~/< pared with the times of our fore- 
Si fathers; and while it cannot be 
denied that in many respects, and 
¢ those the most important, our lot has 
X? fallen in better days, yet in all that 
concerns the outward exhibition of festive 
joy and social gatherings, there can be no 
doubt that there has been a great change. 

In saying this, we would not be understood 
as wishing that we could exchange our modern 
way of keeping Christmas for that in which it 
was observed 300 years ago, for we decidedly 
think that some of the old customs of the Christ- 
mas season have justly fallen into desuetude. 
For instance, there was a custom on Innocents’ 
Day (called also Childermas Day) which most 
of us would not like to have continued, either 
for the sake of our children, or of ourselves 
in childhood, and which was a unique mode of 
putting in practice Solomon’s advice of making a 
child acquainted with the rod, and was decidedly 
out of character with a festive season. We allude 
to the custom of administering a sound whipping 
to the children on the morn of Innocents’ Day, in 
order ‘“‘that the memorial of Herod’s murder of 
the innocents might stick the closer, and so, in a 











moderate proportion, to act over the crueltie again 
in kinde.” Strange custom—was it not?—to mingle 
the pitiful cries of little children, undergoing a 
flagellation for no other reason than that they were 
innocent, with the songs and other sounds of festive 
joy. What say you, children—what say you, 
mothers? Was not this a custom honoured in the 
breach ? 

In making mention of some of the old customs 








OLDEN TIMES. 


of these merry times, though we shall be going in 
the teeth of all chronological order, yet we think 
we shall only fall in with the national genius, if we 
commence our notice of Christmas doings with the 
Christmas dinner. And certainly this was a mighty 
thing, not to be compared to anything except a 
lord mayor’s feast, though it must have sometimes 
exceeded the gigantic dimensions of this, if there 
was often such a Christmas pie as was sent from 
Howick to London, in 1770, for Sir H. Grey, Bart., 
and which was nine feet in circumference, weighed 
about twelve stone, required two men to place it 
on the table, and was neatly fitted with a case, 
which had four wheels on it to facilitate its circula- 
tion round the guests. 

Roast beef and turkeys, which now form in- 
dispensable requisites of a Christmas dinner—the 
former in even our gaols and unions, are of 
comparatively modern introduction, and are due to 
bluff King Hal, who gave pre-eminence to the loin 
of beef by knighting it, and introduced turkeys 
into our bills of fare. But the standard dishes of 
the day were boar’s head and peacock. 

The boar’s head was served up on a dish of gold 
or silver, and brought into the banqueting-hall 
by the master of the feast with great pomp, accom- 
panied by strains of music, and as he laid it on the 
table, he sang a carol, of which the first verse was— 


‘**Caput apri defero 

Reddens laudes Domino. 

The boar’s head in hand bring I, 

With garlands gay and resemary, 

I pray you all sing merrily, 

Qui estis in convivio.” 

Queen’s College, Oxford, has the honour of being 

the place where this custom has been the longest 
preserved: with it is connected a story which 
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redounds to the credit of one of its students: it 
appears that he belonged to the peripatetic school of 
philosophy, and went out one day into the then 
existing forests of Shotover, with his Aristotle in 
his hand, endeavouring to introduce him into his 
head. While thus studiously employed, he heard 
a mighty rush through the fallen leaves, and looking 
up, saw a white-tusked boar rushing upon him. 
Instead of flying from the ugly savage, he, with 
admirable presence of mind, stood his ground, and 
receiving the charge, thrust his book into the open 
jaws of the beast, crying out, ‘‘ Graecum est!” and 
thus he rid himself of a great bore, though at the 
cost of a change in the destination of the sage, 
notwithstanding the question of the poet, “ Cur 
moriatur homo, cui salvia crescit in horto?” We 
shall leave it for the decision of the learned, 
whether the adornment of the boar’s head with 
rosemary and sage had any connection with this 
incident. 

While the grisly boar formed the first dish, the 
magnificent peacock was introduced as a dish of the 
last course. It was served up in all the splendour 
of its own plumage, and express directions for its 
cooking are given in the ‘‘ Forme of Cure,” an 
abstruse work drawn up by the cooks of Richard IL., 
to be found in the ‘‘ Antiquitates Culinaria.” 

Plum-pudding, such as we have it, a well-set-up, 
stately pudding, was unknown until very recent 
times. The pie of Old Christmas was the mince-pie 
called also ‘‘shrid” or ‘‘ minched pie,” of which a 
French traveller in England in the days of horse- 
back travelling gives a detailed account, calling it 
a great nostrum. 

More might be said on Christmas fare, but suffi- 
cient has been stated to satisfy our curiosity, though 
we fear it will have only whetted our appetites. We 
will now mention other Christmas doings, which do 
not belong to the gratification of the appetite. And 
in order to do so, we must go back to the beginning 
of Christmas, or at least, to Christmas Eve. 

And a busy eve it was, both in-doors and out- 
doors. Within, the mould candles, of uncommon 
size, were placed in their large wooden or stone 
sockets, and lighted up when the early shades of 
night had gathered round: and the rooms of the 
house, but especially the hall where the feast was 
to be held, were decked with evergreens. The red- 
berried holly and the creeping ivy, the small-leafed 
box and the evergreen holm, festooned the windows 
and doors, and lined the walls; while from a cross- 
beam hung the white-berried mistletoe, the sacred 
‘‘all-heal” of the Druids, to which Virgil likens 
the golden bough in the nether regions. 

We were much surprised, on our first Christmas 
in Somersetshire, at hearing, on Old Christmas Eve, 
the loud voices of singers in our orchard, which 
was a short distance from the house; and, on inquiry, 





of which was very necessary if we wished to haye a 
good crop of apples. This is called wassailing the 
trees, and is performed by the persons concerned 
forming a circle round each of the best trees in suc- 
cession, and having addressed it in these words, 
called a wassail, which are sung, 


“ Health to thee, good apple-tree, 
Well to bear, hats full, caps full, 
Five bushel bags full, 

And my pockets full too. Huzzah !” 


a cup of cider is drunk, and the remains thrown 
upon the tree: and sometimes a gentle hint is con- 
veyed to the owner of the orchard in these words— 


‘* Horse in the stable, cow in the barn, 
A little more cider would do us no harm,” 


We pass from these customs to one which took 
its rise from the night on which Christ was born, 
and which has lasted, with more or less observance, 
to the present day, but which was very popular in 
the times when England was “‘ merrie England.” 
We allude to Christmas carols. It is Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor who calls the angels’ song on the birth of 
our Saviour ‘“‘the first Christmas carol.” When 
carols first became a custom, we cannot say, but it 
would appear to have been at a very early date, as 
early as the seventh, or sixth century, if Dr. Mait- 
land is right in his suggestions, that we are to 
understand carols by the word ‘‘ caraulas,” which 
occurs in a sermon of St. Eloi, of that period. The 
earliest known is an Anglo-Norman one, which is 
in MS. in the British Museum, and belongs to the 
thirteenth century ; but though called a carol, it is 
much more a bacchanalian than a pious song. 

The custom of singing carols died out with the 
last century; but, when it appeared a forgotten thing 
of the past, it started suddenly into life, within the 
last few years, when the church awoke from a long 
lethargy: and now there exist numerous col- 
lections of carols, which are truly divine songs, and 
breathe forth a most joyous spirit, in religious har- 
mony with the carol of the angels. 

Other music besides that of carols there was at 
Christmas times: there were the waits, so called 
from the musical instrument, hautboy, which they 
used. These minstrels appear in London towards the 
close of Advent, as the Calabrian shepherds do in 
Rome with their wild pipes, but their music, which 
is altogether instrumental, ceases with Christmas 
Eve, while the carol is not heard until the early 
dawn of Christmas itself. The carols were doubt- 
less sung at the scenes of merriment by any one 
who chose; but before they became corrupted, it 
was different. Now, where the old custom is 
kept up, they are sung by the church choirs, 
but in the early ages of the Church the bishops 
were used to sing them on Christmas Day among 
their clergy. We will not advocate the revival 
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many respects; but no one who has heard carol- 
singing on Christmas morning will fail to wish 
that the custom of singing them was more gene- 
rally observed. We speak from experience. It 
was our first Christmas in Somerset, and we were 
wholly unaware of the existence of the custom 
there. We were fast asleep when the village choir 
assembled, with lanterns, on the lawn in front 
of the house, while yet it was dark. Besides the 
singers, there were some who played the flute, violin, 
and violoncello. As the sounds of the carol rose 
up we experienced a sensation of most exquisite 
pleasure, and it is not speaking too strongly to 
say that it appeared to be something unearthly—a 
foretaste of the songs of heaven: the stillness and 
darkness of the morn, the music softened by being 
out of doors: the joyous words, ‘ Christians, 
awake, salute this happy morn !” joined to our own 
circumstances at the time, which made us specially 
susceptible of the feelings and impressions which 
music seldom fails to cause, combined to make our 
first experience of carol-singing something to be 
remembered through life. 


It may be that most of these customs would as ill | 


befit us, as did the contents of the antique ward- 
robes the mummers and masquers who, decked out 
in the long-unused garments of other days, con- 





tributed to the enjoyment of young and old on 
Christmas night; yet the friendly feeling, the 
cordial sentiment, and warm and large-handed 
charity, which would be generated by such hearty 
assemblages as Christmas of yore beheld, would be 
of inestimable value in these days of selfish enjoy- 
ment and narrow-minded pleasure. 

The yule log cannot burn upon every man’s 
hearth, the carol cannot be sung beneath every 
bedroom window, the wassail bowl cannot be 
handed round in every home, but the flame of a 
liberal charity may burn in every man: within 
each man’s heart may be felt thanksgiving and the 
voice of melody: each may desire his neighbour’s 
welfare, and wish him all health, and promote his 
good, and men may be reconciled one to another. 
If thus each recurring Christmas finds us doing, 
we may miss the festive gatherings which have 
passed away, but we shall have caught their spirit; 
nay, we shall have gone further and higher; we 
shall have been taught of angels, and have im- 
bibed somewhat of their spirit, when, on Christ’s 
natal night, they sang the carol of ‘ peace on 
earth, good will from man to man,” and shall thus 
be tending to that which should be the ultimate 
termination of whatsoever we do—“ Glory to God 
in the highest.” J.WA, 








DEPARTMENT FOR THE YOUNG. 


THE POOR DOG. 


ASPER and Lucy went one morning to 
the pond, and what do you think they 
saw? <A head sticking up out of the 
water. 

‘Tt is a shark!” cried Lucy. 

SK ‘That is as much as girls know,” said 
° Jasper. ‘J think it is a bullfrog ;” and 
he picked up a stone. 

‘““Oh, don’t throw it,” cried Lucy; ‘it is speaking 
to us.” 

“I was not going to throw it, Lucy,” said 
Jasper. A piteous moan came from the head, and 
the children ran close to the water’s edge. ‘‘Itis 
a pup’s head,” cried Jasper. 

Off came his shoes, and rolling up his pants, 
Jasper waded in to a little brown puppy with a 
string round its neck, which he found tied to a 
stone. Jasper quickly cut the string, and taking 
the little creature, dripping wet and trembling with 
cold, into his arms, he waded back to Lucy. 

‘‘Let me wrap it in my apron,” said Lucy. It 

looked gratefully up in Jasper’s face, and when 

Lucy took it, tried to lick her hands. ‘‘ Dear little 
doggie,” said Lucy, with a tear of pity in her eyes, 
** God has sent us to save your poor little life,” 
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The children hastened home with their charge. 


Mother and grandmother were much interested in 
the story. Grandmother put some flannel in a 
basket, and placed doggie by the fire to dry. 
Mother gave them a cup of milk, and Jasper fed it. 
Oh, how hungry he was. Comforted by so nice and 
unexpected a breakfast, besides the warmth and 
kindness that had befallen it, the little dog soon 
fell into a sweet sleep, quite unlike the sleep of 
death in the cold pond which somebody meant i 
should have. 

‘‘He must have a name,” said grandmother. 

‘* Let us call him Ralph,” cried Lucy. 

‘*T shall call him Wagtail,” said Jasper, testily, 
‘for he is my dog.” 

Is a quarrel brewing? Disagreements among 
brothers and sisters breed a world of strife. 

Jasper and Lucy looked at the dog and looked at 
each other, until better thoughts, like white doves, 
tapped at the door of their hearts. 

“Lucy,” said Jasper, penitently, ‘“‘I beg your 
pardon; he is our dog, yoursand mine, and we will 
call him a name that suits us both.” 

And this happened two years ago. The brown 
dog has grown up to a fine large spaniel, who 
never seems to have forgotten what he owes to his 
little master and mistress; and I must tell you 
what a chance he had to reward their kindness. 
All three went to walk one day up a stream of 
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water that fed the pond. Across it was a 
bridge. Here they were playing, when Lucy’s 
foot slipped and she fell into the water. Jasper 
was half dead with fright. He rau to a farm- 
yard in sight, and screamed to the men; but Lucy 
might have been drowned before they understood 
her case and came to her rescue, if faithful ‘‘ Ralph,” 
with more presence of mind, had not instantly 
dived into the water, and seizing the little girl’s 
clothes, dragged her to the bank. 

‘Good, faithful dog!” cried Jasper, drawing his 
arms round the dog’s neck, sobbing with joy; ‘‘ you 
have saved my darling sister’s life.” 

The men offered to take Lucy home in a hay- 
cart, as she was wet and a little weak with the fall 
and alarm; but Lucy would rather walk: so with 
Jasper hold of one hand, and Tim Jones, a big boy 
from the farm, holding the other, they ran home, 
with faithful ‘‘ Ralph ” trotting on before. 





THE CAROL-SINGERS. 
A RHYME FOR YOUNG READERS. 
fo\\) W dawns the morn of Christmas, 
wp\\ And ere the laggard sun 
Has time to show his crimson face 
The snowfall is begun : 
So silently and softly 
The feathery flakes descend ; 
And on the lawn, the field, the road, 
In one white carpet blend. 







Oh, welcome, welcome, Christmas! 
Last smile of this old year, 
That fadeth out ’mid pleasantness, 
And friendly word and cheer : 
Save when the cold, and hungry, 
And houseless pine and shiver, 
And wonder oft if ’tis as cold 
In death’s dark, dreaded river. 





Come, draw the curtains tighter, 
And make a merry blaze, 

Light up the warm and cosy room, 
And then what fun we'll raise! 

We'll sing some pretty carols 
In honour of the day ; 

And then a pleasant simple game 
The boys and girls will play. 


Hark !—stay those noisy gambols--- 
I hear a pleasant strain 

Of children’s music at the door-—— 
Hark! there it was again. 

They are the carol-singers, 
Who'll sing at our desire ; 

And then we'll have them in.awhile, 
To warm them at the fire. 


The snowfall now is over, 
The sky begins to show, 
So now I think we’d better let 
Our little tray’llers go— 
With just one other carol 
In honour of this day, 
Whereon the Saviour came from heaven 
To take man’s doom away. ®. 





SCRIPTURAL ACROSTIC.—No. 3. 
ONE WHO OPPOSED THE REBUILDING OF THE TEMPLE. 


. The birthplace of a prophet. 

. The name of one at whose threshing-floor a great 
mourning took place. 

3. A king of Ethiopia, who assisted a king of Judah against 

a king of Assyria. 

4, One who was afraid to be seen with Jesus in the 
daytime. 

. A fellow soldier of St, Paul. 

. A grandson of Eli. 
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THE FAMILY HONOUR. 


BY MRS. 0. L. BALFOUR, AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE WOMEN OF SORIPTURE,” ETO. ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE WANDERER, 
“Now, in thy youth, beseech of Him 

Who giveth, upbraiding not, 
That his light in thy heart become not dim, 

Nor his love be e’er forgot ; 
And thy God ia the darkest of days shall be 
Greenuess, and beauty, and strength to thee.” 

BaRNARD BARTON. 


eV" HAVING the household at Austwicke for 
\ } a time, and Mysie Grant settled at her 
) school, we will track out the career of 
Norman from the night that he left Mr. 
S Hope’s roof, and went forth, lashed by his 
own excited feelings, and Marian’s well-meant words, 

He was in the mood that prompts to extreme physical 











exertion, and he walked through the western suburb 
of London, hardly conscious of wind or rain beating on 
him, and never pausing until he reached Charing 
Cross, and so on to Westminster Bridge. 

All who remember the old bridge know that the 
balustrade on either side was intersected by a series of 
semicircular alcoves, or recesses, in most of which 
there were seats. Oh, what destitution and weariness, 
what loneliness, famine, and despair have coiled up in 
those dreary gaps to rest awhile, shrunk aside from the 
busy tread of the active and hopeful, the successful and 
the gay, to weep, or curse—or, for human woe and 
virtuous poverty jostle with guilt—to pray! 

It was difficult to say to what class the rash boy be- 
longed, whose rush through the wild night was brought 
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to a halt in the centre alcove. His clothes were soon 
so saturated with the rain that they impeded his walking. 
He felt neither cold nor weariness; but he flung himself 
down on the stone seat, put his elbows on his knees, 
and, holding his head in his hands, almost doubled him- 
self up. He rocked himself backwards and forwards, as 
he crouched, with the animal instinct of self-preserva- 
tion; for now that he was no longer rushing on, the 
chill of his wet garments benumbed him. But his 
collapse was not destined to be of long duration; for 
some sudden alteration in the surrounding gloom struck 
on his closed eyelids. He raised his head, and saw 
before him, on the Surrey side of the bridge, a glare of 
light. A column of flame shot up, and then burst 
abroad in a vast glow; the clouds caught the re- 
flection, and careered in crimson and amber masses over 
the stormy sky. 

Suddenly the silence—the brief, impressive silence 
of early winter morning in London—was broken. 
There were distant shouts and cries, the rush of feet, 
the rumble of fire-engines, the hoarse murmur of a 
gathering crowd, soon to deepen into a roar. 

Norman sprang to his feet, and was with the first 
group of policemen and stragglers that rushed over the 
bridge towards the fire. It was a great soap-boiler’s and 
candle-maker’s, in a street near the river ; and the flames, 
from the nature of the material that fed them, spread 
so rapidly, that the greatest fears were entertained for the 
dwellers in a crowded hive of little streets surrounding 
the great factory. As the blazing tallow, spouting from 
the windows of the building, ran along the gutters, and 
leaped in flames upon the adjacent houses, the shrieks, 
noise, and bewildering glare, the hissing of the torrents 
of water from the engines, the smoke, the steam, the 
uproar, were all for some time so confusing, that the 
boy never knew he was both shouting and working his 
best in the general mélée. He helped the distracted 
people, who, in frantic haste, had risen from their beds 
to fly for their lives, carrying whatever, at the moment, 
they could lay their hands on of their household gear ; 
mostly, indeed, it was little children that were snatched 
up in the agony of terror, and borne off. Norman had 
helped in this fight for dear life till, in a lull of the 
tumult, as he was leaving a school-room, that had been 
opened to receive the women and children, his arm 
was suddenly caught hold of by a woman, who was 
covered up in a patchwork quilt, and who held a 
writing-desk and a book in her hand. 

“Oh, dear! there’s nobody helps me. I’ve been calling 
to you. Won’t you help me? I’m lame and——” 

Norman was hurrying past, but the words “ I’m lame,” 
arrested him. He thought in a moment of Mr, Hope; 
and, turning to the woman, he took the desk from her 
hand, and suffered her to cling to his arm as she cried— 

‘You won’t leave me; you mustn’t leave me, there’s 
a dear, good youth! Pray don’t till I get to my friends, 
I’m so—so weak, Pray help me.” 

“Yes, yes; I am helping you; but where do you 
want to go?” 

“Oh, only just beyond Lambeth Walk, my good 
soul,” 

* Where’s that ? * 








——— 


“What! don’t you know Lambeth; Walk ?” 

“Tm a stranger.” 

The woman paused, and looked at him keenly a 
moment. Her manner altered, as she said, rather 
deferentially— 

“T really, in my terror this awful night, mistook 
you for one of the people hereabouts. Ah! my dear 
young gentleman, I’ve not always lived in this neigh. 
bourhood. No, no. In the late Mr. Fitzwalter’s 
time——” : 

“Make haste; pray make haste, I may still be of 
use there,” said Norman, looking back, as he spoke, to 
the scene they had left. 

“My dear young gentleman,” she said, fawningly, 
“you could do no more than help the helpless, and 

I’m sure I’m helpless enough.” 

But the youth, like many more, liked the bustle and 
excitement of what seemed more active effort. Thi, 
creeping along by the side of a half-crippled woman 
might be duty, but it was not duty exactly in the 
aspect that he liked. You and I, reader, often try to 
choose our duties, 

*T must rest, my good sir; I must, indeed,” she con- 
tinued, “Oh, dear! I never thought that I—an 
officer’s daughter—that I should have to suffer such 
hardships.’’ 

‘‘Hardship! It would be worse if you had not 
escaped,” replied the youth, bluntly. 

“No doubt—no doubt.” 

She sat down on the step of a door, and Norman saw 
that she was carrying a large book under her arm, 

“ Let me take your book,” he said, relieving her of it, 
and regarding her with increased respect; for from the 
size and bulk he felt sure it was a family Bible, and his 
training at Mr. Hope’s had given him the habit of 
reverence for the Book of books. After some minutes’ 
waiting they resumed their walk. 

The fire was certainly by this time abating; for it 
grew darker, and the sparse gaslights showed Norry the 
dirty and broken pavement before miserable dwellings. 
As the excitement which had for a second time that 
dreary winter morning spurred him on began to ebb, the 
boy was conscious of a creeping’ chill spreading over 
him—of the keen craving, too, of hunger. The light 
desk and book fagged him, to say nothing of the drag 
of his companion on his arm. He was a strong lad, but 
the last eight hours of emotion and fatigue, added to 
the previous day’s activities, began to make him feel 
more weary and miserable than he had ever felt before 
in his life. His companion noticed that he flagged, 
and saw in the gleams of the lamps they passed that his 
face, naturally thin and dark, was haggard. 

“Dear me! are you tired? Have you hurt yourself 
lifting anything ?” 

“Oh, no—thank you,” he answered, hastily, unwilling 
to own, even to himself, that he really was nearly spent. 
* Have we far to go?” 

“ We're just there.” 

In a few minutes they came to a row of houses, with 
weed-grown, melancholy patches of garden ground 
before them, Entering the broken gate of one of these, 
and knocking loudly at the door, they waited for ad- 
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mittance, apparently in vain. The sleep of the inmates 
was sound; and, shivering on the step, Norman 
knocked again and again, and failed to rouse them. At 
least twenty minutes had been so passed when a window 
was opened at the next house, and a man, with an oath, 
bade them not make “such a row!” Whether it was 
his rough voice, or the wail of an infaut awakened from 
sleep in another house, that roused the occupants of 
No. 5, the two shivering applicants had at length the 
satisfaction of seeing the first-floor window open, and a 
shaggy, grey head appear, while a husky voice inquired, 
angrily— 

“ Who’s thore ? ” 

“ Lavinia.” 

“Livy! Why, what’s up now? ” 

“Tet mein; I’m perishing.” 

“The more fool you,” growled the man, as, shutting 
the window and getting a light, he came down-stairs, 
with heavy tread and muttered grumblings. 

The door was opened, and the woman, with an 
hysterical sob, made her way through a door off the 
passage into a little front room, dingy at all times, but 
now looking perfectly desolate by the feeble light of the 
tallow candle. 

“T’m burnt out, Major.” 

To Norman’s infinite surprise, the man burst into a 
loud laugh, saying— 

“ And how could that hurt you, Livy ? You do look 
queer.” Observing her drapery of patchwork quilt, he 
touched it, and said, “ You're that bit of property the 
richer, I should suppose.” 

He was about to add something more, when he caught 
the astonished and indignant expression of Norman’s 
face, and restrained himself, exclaiming— 

“Burnt out, Mrs. Fitzwalter! Indeed! I’m so glad 
you're safe that I don’t know what I’m saying.” 

Norman set the desk down on the table, and the 
book slipped from his weary arm on to the floor. 

“T’ll pick up the Bible,” exclaimed the youth, recover- 
ing it, and laying it on the desk. 

“The Bible! eh, Livy ?” inquired the man. 

Mrs. Fitzwalter laid her hand on the cover of the 
book, and, with a peculiar look, said— 

“This young gentleman has rescued me. Major, for 
dear life, let’s have a bit of fire; I can’t keep a limb of 
me still.” 

At that instant Norman startled them by uttering a 
sharp cry. They both looked at him. He was drawing 
kis hand out of his pocket, and, with pallid lips, as if 
speaking in a dream, he said— 

“Tt’s gone!” 

“What?” 

“My purse.” 

He sat down, sick and giddy from exhaustion; and as 
the room swam round, closed his eyes a minute. They 
thought he had fainted, but he never lost consciousness. 
He heard the interchange of inquiries; he even felt the 
hands of the two making casual search in his pockets, 
as they unbuttoned his collar and raised his head. Ina 
few minutes, he started to his feet and began to 
apologise, with a sort of angry shame, for his weakness. 
One thing struck him as strange: Mrs, Fitzwalter, on 








throwing off her patchwork outer garment, was by no 
means uncomfortably clad, though in rather shabby 
black. Indeed, her appearance was a contrast to the 
litter of pipes, newspapers, slippers, that were spread 
over and under the rickety chairs of the room; the 
crustaceous remains of a supper of oysters forming a 
kind of rockery on the table, 

Civilly asking him to sit down, which, despite his as- 
surances that ‘‘ nothing ailed him,” Norman was fain to 
do, the two left him alone, the woman carrying her desk 
and book with her. He heard them calling Susan; and 
in a short time one of the scraggiest and briskest of 
little London servants entered, her hair bristling with 
dirt and hurry, and her keen eyes, furtively glancing at 
him, as she raked the ashes hastily and made the fire. 
How quick and how dirty the little frame of bones was! 
How she swept away the oyster shells, wiped down the 
table with her smutty apron, and, returning in an in- 
stant brought back a tray with an extraordinary variety of 
cracked cups and saucers, a pungent odour of spirits 
meanwhile pervading the house, to the instant percep- 
tion of Norman’s olfactories, rendered acute by hunger! 
He watched the girl, gloomily thinking of his lost 
purse and bundle. He had now nothing but what he 
stood upright in, and not a penny in the world. 

That wonderful half-crown which figures so con- 
spicuously as the commencement of the fortunes of 
many millionaires, and is, consequently, so much an 
article of belief in the creed of inexperience—neither 
that coin nor any other was Norman’s. He was all at 
once a beggar. He raised his head, and his nostrils 
quivered a moment, as he muttered to himself— 

“T’m no beggar—unless I beg. I shall not do that ! 
T’ll die first!” A little piece of youthful heroics that 
by no means stilled the hungry craving that clutched 
his vitals. “I'll tell these people,” he said, “ that I am 
destitute.” 

The entrance of a curious combination of viands— 
red herrings, fried bacon, and a smoking loaf, just ob- 
tained from an early bakehouse—put a stop to the 
youth’s meditations. He was asked to partake of their 
fare. With his head erect, he sat down with them, 
and learned from their conversation that Mrs. Fitz- 
walter’s loss that night had been terrific—‘a great 
quantity of most beautiful and valuable household 
furniture—trinkets that she had kept through all her 
troubles—and not a penny of insurance to cover the 
loss.’ As they were so communicative to him, and he 
felt so sorry for the distress that Mrs. Fitzwalter suf- 
fered, he was led to reply frankly to their questions 
about himself and his loss. The sum in his purse was 
so small, that his host said— 

“Oh, it’s well it’s no worse. Your friends will make 
that trifle up.” 

“Tt was my all, and I—I have no friends—that is, 
none I can trouble just now.” 

“Then, where do you live?” 

“Oh, I’m in search of some employment.” 

His entertainers exchanged glances, and “ Livy,” as 
the Major called her, said, putting her head aside in a 
most sympathetic attitude— 

“ Oh, my young friend, my preserver, say—have you 
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now—have you clandestinely left the parental roof? 
Confide in us—pray.” 

“T have no parents. I can’t tell you anything more 
than this—I have to get my own living, and I want 
work.” 

“ What work have you been used to ?” 

“ Oh, writing ; I could be a clerk.” 

“Writing!” they both said, in a breath, and then were 
silent. 

Meanwhile, Norman, as breakfast was over, rose, and, 
thanking them, was about to leave, but his youthful 
strength had been sorely over-tasked ; he was drowsy, 
chilly, and ill. His teeth chattered as if he was 
stricken with an ague fit as he was bidding them 
farewell ; and their offer that he should lie down and 
rest, he was powerless to refuse. He was shown up-stairs 
to a little nook of a room in the roof, where, on a 
dirtier mattress and a more grimy floor than he had 
ever seen, he was fain to lie down. Jor one whole 
week after, he did not rise from that bed, or take anything 
but some weak tea, or black barley-water that Susan 
made him. 

But he got better, after the rigour of the attack had 
spent itself, and that quickly. 

One most perplexing trouble awaited his recovery— 
he had no clothes to wear! Susan came to him 
with a note from Mrs. Fitzwalter, neatly written, in 
which she eloquently deplored “the great misfortune 
that had befallen her at the fire, and stated that the deep 
distress consequent thereon had made her so destitute 
that she had been obliged to raise money on his gar- 
ments to procure him medicine and necessaries; but 
that her brother, Major Sutcliffe, would cheerfully lend 
him what clothes he could spare.” She added, “ that, 
as she had a large circle of connections to whom she 
required to make known her trouble, and as her health 
had been dreadfully shaken, so soon as her young friend 
felt able to use a pen, she should be obliged by his 
doing some writing for her—it would save her having 
to employ a stranger.’ There was something that 
touched Norry’s lonely heart in not being con- 
sidered a stranger. He had yearned, in that short, 
sharp illness, for the dear ones he had left, with an 
intensity of love and grief he had never known before ; 
and it seemed as if he was not utterly adrift when this 
spar was thrown out to him; it was something to lay 
hold of. 

So, in a day or two afterwards, the youth was in a 
costume that had the most comical effect. A tattered, 
flowered dressing-gown, whose original yellow and 
crimson was diversified with some green patches, 
and a tarnished buff waistcoat, and rusty black con- 
tinuations, in which garb he was so swaddled by their 
all being three or four times too wide for him, that 
his gaunt limbs looked like a pair of cross sticks in an 
old clothes-shop, used to exhibit tatterdemalion gar- 
ments. His hair had (very unnecessarily, as he secretly 
thought) been cut close while he was ill, and he could 
not forbear starting back with vexation and amazement 
when he surveyed himself in a bit of cracked looking- 
glass, after making his grotesque toilet. A more 
miserable and, at the same time, ludicrous object ‘was 















never seen. He was so ashamed to show himself, that 
he sat down, utterly disconsolate, on the mattress, 
However, he had to bear his humiliation; and it was 
certainly some consolation that neither Mrs. Fitzwalter 
nor her brother seemed inclined to laugh at him. He 
tottered down to a chair, had a desk—the very desk 
rescued from the fire—put before him, and was re. 
quired to copy certain long letters to Mrs. Fitzwalter’s 
friends, containing, as he thought, rather florid descrip. 
tions of the fire, and the loss it had inflicted. 

He seemed to have been away many years from the 
cottage at Kensington. He was at work, it is true— 
doing something for the bread he ate, and the trouble 
he had given; but wrapped up so grotesquely, that 
he seemed, in losing his clothes and his money, to have 
lost his identity. 

“ Can it really be only ten days since I left them ? Am 
I not in a dream?” he asked himself. No, it was all 
real: and he began, in a few days, to be rather curious 
about his employers; he caught himself thinking “Is 
that low man really a major?” 

“Ts the man really a major?” was a very natural 
question, for Norman was not ignorant of the gradations 
of rank in the army. He had known an old sea captain 
at Kensington, a very rough specimen of humanity; 
but in all the roughness of the veteran there was the 
unmistakable trace of gentlemanly manners and feeling 
But this major was vulgar—a coarse, dictatorial, gor- 
mandising creature, given up to low pleasures. The 
postman was a very frequent visitor at the house; and 
Mrs. Fitzwalter seemed to have no small amount of 
care or business, or both, on her shoulders. It rather 
surprised Norman to find that she had so many liabilities 
to meet, and that she had to make such frequent and 
pathetic appeals for money. However, he was well 
content that he could do her bidding, as far as writing 
was concerned ; and when she told him that she was 
also assisting many poor families by the statements she 
drew up of their various troubles, there were some days 
when the boy congratulated himself on being in any 
way, however humble, the means of assisting the 
afflicted. But it must be owned that his own wretched 
plight, rolled up like an untidy bundle in the Major's 
dressing-gown, fretted him continually—made him a 
close prisoner, and he pined for the open air with the in- 
tense longing of youth and convalescence. Indeed, he 
was quite right in believing that theremains of weak- 
ness that hung about him were the consequence of 
breathing the close air of the dingy room to which he 
was confined. He was so conscious that his illness 
must have caused trouble and expense, that he felt 
reluctant to complain of his strange garb; but as day 
after day passed, and he pondered his condition, he at 
length grew desperate, and when, after a long day’s 
writing, Mrs. Fitzwalter came in, much better dressed 
than ever Norman had seen her, he ventured to say— 

“Do not think me ungrateful, but I would live on 
bread and water rather than continue to wear these 
clothes.” 

* Ah! you’re getting tired, young sir. It’s all very 
fine your talk while you were ill about wanting work, 
and being willing to do it; and now, though we've 
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tented.” 


given you of our crust and our cup, you're discon- 


“No, no, don’t say so !—clothes are a necessary of life 
—something that I could show myself out of this room 
in, however bad, if they were only the shape of a decent 
suit, I’d work night and day to get.” 

He had a hard struggle to keep the tears that sprang 
in his eyes from welling over as he spoke; and Susan 
the little slavey, who was crawling with a broom and 
dust-pan over the room, turned her head and gave him a 
glance as he spoke, that seemed to him like a shy sort of 


approval. 


“ Ah, if you had troubles and losses like mine, you 
might murmur,” said Mrs. Fitzwalter, in a tone of 


reproof, 


the Major, is a continual feast.” 


“Tt isn’t a continual suit of clothes,” 


Norman. 


“T like contentment; a contented mind, I tell 


suggested 


“Well, now, I’ll tell you what; suppose you were to 
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write to a gentleman I know well in the City—a bene- 
volent gentleman, rolling in money—and just say how 
you’ve been robbed, and then fallen ill, and for want 
of clothes can get no employment, and ask him to send 
you a trifle to clothe you.” 


“Well, pray, and why not? Who are you that you 
shouldn’t do what your betters, young sir, have had to 


do?” 


“ Oh, while I can work I cannot beg.” 


“ Hoity-toity ! here’s a grandee, Major! 


Our don, 


here—Norman Nobody, Esquire—doesn’t like begging.” 
She turned her head as she spoke, and her words were 
addressed to the Major, who entered the room at that 
moment, and growled out— 


“Not beg! why, what’s he doing hete ? 


What's a 


fellow that eats your bread, and wears your clothes, but 


a beggar ?” 


(To be continued.) 
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** Why, that would be begging,” interposed the youth. 
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THE EDITOR'S 


‘ 


R. ERNST LUTHARDT'S “Apologetic Lectures 
on the Fundamental Truths of Christianity ”* is 
just such a book as the present age is very much in need 
of. It is a complete exposition of the foundations on 
which the Christian faith is based, showing that Chris- 
tianity, and it alone, is “ the satisfactory solution of the 
problem of all existence—of human life and its enigmas, 
of the human heart and its inquiries.”; The notes which 
are appended are full of most important matter, and are 
a very valuable addition to these able and eloquent 
lectures. The volume is one which we can most warmly 
and decidedly commend as peculiarly suited to the age 
in which we live ;’ its simple and earnest style renders it 
well adapted for: general reading, while its exhaustive 
appendix will be found very valuable to the theological 
student. 

Two volumes of poetry, by one Mr. T. P. Bell,t are 
exceedingly nicely printed and prettily bound... Having 
said so much, we have said all that can be urged in 
their favour. A greater amount of bad taste, bad rhyme, 
and bad poetry, we have never met in any other couple 
of volumes. Lest it should be imagined for a moment 
that we are needlessly severe, we select, quite at random, 
the following :— 

‘In a reeded porch, one evening, 
Sat a mother, knitting hose ; 


And beside her stood her daughter, 
Holding in her hand a rose. 


* Only six bright summers knew her, 
Yet she is as a very gem! 
Worthy to be robed in purple, 
And to wear a diadem!” 


Having. informed her mother that she loves her, the 
maid proceeds :— 
** *T will be obedient to you, 
Serve you gladly day and night, 
Fetch the tea and sugar for you, 
At the shop of neighbour Bright! 
* * To the well I'll gently carry 
The brown pitcher on the shelf; 
And I'll fill it with clear water, 
I will do it all myself. 


“**To the mill I'll take the new corn, 
Have the miller grind it fine, 
Then I'll haste and bring it te you, 
In a white bag tied with twine.’ ” 


Surely, Mr. T. P. Bell must have some one friend in 
the world who would read his poems beforehand for 
him, and prevent him publishing such unmeaning dog- 
grel. 

“Diamond Dust,” by Eliza Cook,t is just what we 
should have expected from its title and the author’s 
name. Every page sparkles with gems of thought and 
fancy. 

A graver volume of the same class is “Gems of 


* “ Apologetic Lectures on the Fundamental Truths of Chris- 
tianity.” By Dr. Christian E, Luthardt, Translated by Sophia 
Tayler. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

t * Wild Flowers of the Soul.” By T. P. Bell; and “The Lost 
Child, and Other Poems" (same author). W. Freeman, London, 

t ‘Diamond Dust.” By Eliza Cook, London: F. Pitman. 





EASY CHAIR. 


Thought,” * which is printed in antique style, as be 
comes a collection from the writings of a seventeenth. 
century divine. 

“The Marathon and the Mediterranean” + is a nar. 
rative of a coasting voyage, of which we must speak in 


terms of high commendation, both as regards the in. 
teresting and valuable matter which it contains, and the 
pleasant style in which it is written. 

“Our Children’s Pets” t will, we are sure, be a pet 
itself with many children. Mr. Harrison Weir has 
contributed some delightful drawings of animals to its 


pages. Paper, print, binding, and matter are all alike 


attractive, and in exceedingly good taste. 

For a neat little series of stories, called “The Chil- 
dren’s Friend Series,” Mrs. 8. C. Hall has written, in 
her. usual pleasant and accomplished style, a tale, en- 
titled “ Ronald’s Reason.”§ Mrs, Hall’s name will in 
itself be a guarantee for the purity and excellence of the 
story. 

‘Sybil and Her Live Snowball” || is the title of a 
companion volume, the illustrations in which are indeed 
admirable. 

“Bible Photographs” { is a collection of texts, which, 
the author must pardon us for saying, read much better, 
we think, in the proper context in the Bible, than in con- 
nection with his few words of commentary on each page. 

Many plain, simple, but earnest and useful thoughts 
will be found in “ A Walk Through the Cornfields.” ** 
Many who do not care for abstruse theology, will be — 
glad of the grains of wheat which Mr. Pledge has given § 
them here. 

The complete volume of “The Church of England 
Temperance Magazine” forms a useful epitome of the 
progress of the temperance movement, The cause of 
total abstinence has been much promoted during the 
past year. At one of the most successful temperance 
demonstrations (held not long since at the Mansion 
House, London) there were present 79 clergymen, 111 
Dissenting ministers, 71 physicians, besides M.P.’s and 
magistrates. With such support the good cause ought 
to prosper. “ Tweedie’s Temperance Year Book of 
Facts and History” (Tweedie, London) is full of infor- 
mation useful to all who take an interest in the tem- 
perance movement, 

We have also to mention the titles of the following 
books: “Lame Annie; or, The Wounded Lamb” 
(London: William Macintosh), a beautifully bound 
little volume; and “ Truth in Christ.” By the Rev. F. | 
Whitfield (S. W. Partridge). A book rich with evan- | 
gelical truth, and exhibiting the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
in all its fulness. 


* “Gems of Thought.” Liverpool: C. Evans. 

+ “The Marathon and the Mediterranean.” London: Hatchard 
and Co. 

t “Our Children’s Pets,” 
Partridge. 

§ “Ronald's Reason.” By Mrs. S.C. Hall. Seeley and Co, 

f} “Sybil and Her Live Snowball.” Seeley and Co. 

{ “Bible Photographs.” By A Bible Student, London: F 
Pitman, pl. 

** “ A Walk Through the Cornfields.” By D. Pledge. 


By Josephine. London: 8. W. 





